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ABSTRACT 

Three principal factors that apply equally to 
language and content teachers are the focus on an integrated approach 
to teaching limited English proficient (LEP) students in grades 6 
through 12. They are: (1) the use of multiple media; (2) the 
enhancement of students' thinking skills; and (3) student-centered 
organization of instruction. Strategies and techniques are described 
for preparing for the integrated approach, helping the LEP student 
adjust to the classroom, adjusting teaching style, teaching 
multilevel classes, motivating students and providing Dackground 
knowledge, adapting traditional ESL techniques to the content 
classroom, meeting the students' cognitive academic needs, and 
checking student comprehension of the content. Suggestions are 
offered for developing lesson plans, including a lesson plan format 
and sample lessons. Contains 8 references. (LB) 
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The number of limited English prafieient (LEP) students in American TntlYlHlirf Ifin 
schawls fwschix>l year was estimated at approximately 1,927,828, IIIUIIUUCUUII 

which represented around 52 penrent of all students in schix)! (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1991). The previous sch(X)l year (1988-89), 
the pereeniage of LEP students in U.S. schwls was estimated at about 4.6 
pereeni (U.S. Department of Education, 1991), The iiKrease in LEP 
students has been dmmatic in many areas of the country. This rapid 
growth implies that many teachers are finding iin increasing number of 
students in their classnxinis who have \o master content matter in a 
language that is still in the pnxress of being learned. Research indicates 
that the academic language utilized in content areas acts as a barrier to the 
success in scIkx^I of many I.EP students (Cummins, 1981 ). Postponing 
content instruction until these LEP students master English suftlciently to 
keep pace with their English-speaking peers often results in under- 
achievement and eventual schcx)l leaving. 

Current research in second language acquisition indicates that a 
critical element in etTectivc English as a second language instruction is 
access to compa*hensible input in English (Krashen & Biber, 1988). One 
way to provide comprehensible input directly to the LEP student is by 
teaching content in English using strategies and techniques that make the 
content comprehensible to the second language leamer. Research con- 
tlmis that students in classes wherc* such strategies and techniques are 
employeii iicquirc* impressive amounts of Ejiglish and learn content 
matter as well (Krashen & Biben 1988). It has been long known that a 
second language can be elTectively learned when it is the medium of 
instmction. not the object (l^nberi & Tucker, 1972: Campbell. Gray. 
Rhodes & Snow, 1985 ). 

The philosophical basis underlying language and content integration 
is that a child's whole education is a shaanl responsibility distributed 
among all teachers. Tlie integration of language iuid content involves the 
incorporation of content material into language classes as well as the 
nuxiification of language and materials in order to provide for compre- 
hensible input :i) LEP students in content classes. Hie fomier is often 
rcfera^d to as content-based language instmction; the latter can be re*- 
ferrcd to as language-sensitive content instruction. An integrated ap- 
proach bridges the gap that often separates the language and the content 
classrtx)ms. By utilizing an integratf^d approach, LEP students can begin 
academic studies earlier. Such an approach incrc^ases the understanding 
of subject matter by LKP students, which facilitates their academic 
success. At the same time, the LEP students arc* able to increase their 
pn)riciency levels in the English language. 
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Strategies and 
Techniques 



An Integrated Language and Content 
Approach 

The approach prcsented here focuses on ihrcc princ ipal factors which 
apply equally to the language and the content teachers: 

( 1 ) the use of multiple media; 

(2) the enhiuicemeni of the students* thinking skills: and 

(3) student-centered oi|:anizaiion of instruction. 

In order to make English language input as comprehensible as possi- 
ble, the teachers should present information through diverse media: 
realia. graphs, demonstrations, pre-reading, and pre-writing strategies. 
The fixrus of the instruction should be motivated by the content to be 
learned whit h will help identify the language skills required to learn that 
content, and the reasoning abilities needed to manipulate it (analyzing, 
synthesizing, and evaluating). Instruction should be student-centered 
where the teacher has the role of facilitator with the goal of increasing 
student-to-student interaction. 

Content md language instruction cmi be integrated at any level. The 
fiKUs here will be on middle and high schwls (grades fv-12). 

The following guidelines, strategies and techniques are for middle and 
high school language and content teachers who wish to use an integrated 
appn>ach in their classes. Many of these are things that gtxxi teachers do 
naturally; however, it is worth enumerating them here so that their 
relationship to integrated instruction is explicit. The list is not exhaustive: 
rather it retlects activities teaLhers can irKorporale as they begin to 
integrate language and content instruction. Teachers may find that adap- 
tations of techniques they currently use will be appropriate to an integrat- 
ed uppr<.nich as well. 

Several of the strategics and technii}ues ilescribed below are used in 
the nuxlel lesson plans that follow. These lesson plans describe language 
and content objectives, the thinking/study skills ihal may be addressed, 
the general theme atid vtvabulary. the necessary materials, the basic 
procedure, and extension activities for enrichment or other uses. 

Preparing for the Integrated Approach 

The lollowing sequential steps are recommended during the planning 
of inlegrafcd instmction. Chisc coofH'iafion hcnwvn content and lan- 
iiuuyv fcih lwrs is key to effective instmction. 

Ohsen'v classrooms 

Hie language teacher should see what acadefiiic language and in- 
siniclional metluxls and materials the content teacher is u.sinu. w hile the 
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contem tciicher caii sec which slratciiics ihe huiguagc teacher uses with 
LEP students. 

Collaborate with colleagues 

Working together, language and content teachers shculd identity the 
language and/or academic ditficuliies ami demands that particular sub- 
jects or courses may pivsent for l.KP students. Some exiimples of those 
demands are: 

• reading ic\tbix>ks 

• completing worksheets 

• writing reports 

• doing library reseanh 

• solving mathematical and scientific word problems 

• using rhetorical styles in es.says (e.g., cause and ertecl. compare ;uid 
contrast, argue and jvrsuade). 

Examine the content material 

Tlie teachers should identity siKtific problems IMP siudents may 
have with the material in advance, ,Such problems do not a*sult solely 
from the complexity of the } assages. but from factors like the skills 
needed to complete accompanying exeicises. 

Select a theme 

Hie teachers can develop several lessons around a theme. Hie theme 
should be adda*ssed in the language and content classes. For example, an 
environmental theme, such as deforestation, might be the fivus of KSL 
and science lessons. (The mcxlel lessons that follow are designed around 
themes.) 

Identify objectives of the unit 

While developing the curriculum and syllabus for a course, teachers 
should keep in mind the specific objectives and adjust the material 
accordingly in order to eliminate extraneous detail which may confuse a 
LEP .student. 

Identify key terms and words 

Key temis can be pulled out and intnxiuced in advance. The teachers 
.should reinfoae the new viKabulary throughout the lesson. Of particular 
interest are wonls which can clue students in to what is expected of them, 
such as the terms alfnj^etfwr. more, and less in math word problems and 
iVNfrasl in exjX)sitory writing. 

Look for appropriate text materials 

The language teacher can chixise content passages which illustrate 
the language structures or functions being taught. The content teacher can 
kx>k for alternate versions of general textbix>ks which present the subject 
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nutter moK clearly tor LKP students m can adapt materials to suit the 
language pn)ficicncy level of the students. 

Adtqn written materials 

If" a lesson objective is to present new cimtcnt iniomiation to LEP 
students, it is important to make materials more comprehensible to the 
I HP students, (How to do this is discussed below.) 

Helping the LEP Student Adjust to the 
Classroom 

LEP siudcnts arc still learning Bnglish and the style of the American 
education system, so teachers should take this into consideration when 
presenting infomiation. 

Announce the lesson* s objectives and activities 

It is imporlant to write tlic ohjectives on the board and review ihem 
orally before class begins. It is also helpful to f,!ace the lesson in the 
conie> ' of its brtuider theme ;md preview upcoming lessons. 

Write legibly 

Teachers nc*ed to remember that some students haxe low levels of 
literacy or are unaccustomed to the Roman alphabet. 

Develop and maintain routines 

Routines will help l.EP students anticipate what will happen (e.g.. 
types of assignments, ways of giving instructions) w ithout relying solely 
on language cues 

List and review instructions step-by-step 

Before students begin an activity, teachers should faniiliari/e them 
with the entire list of instnictions. Then, teachers should have students 
work on each step individually before moving on ti) the next step. This 
pRK-edure is ideal for teaching students to solve math luid science word 
pn^blems. 

Present information in varied ways 

By using multiple media in the classrcnim. teachers reduce the reli- 
luiee on language and place the infomiation in a context ihai is more 
coniprehensible to the students. 

Provide frequent summations of the salient points of the lesson 
Teachers should: 

• iiy to use visual re'views w ith lists and charts: 

• paraphrase the salient points where appropriate; and 

• have students provide oral summaries themselves. 



Adjusting Teaching Style 

It is imptmant lo provide LEP students with ample opportunities for 
interaction and participation in the classixx)m. Teachers should not rely imi 
a le:lure appttnieh. They should be moiv conscious of their own speech 
patterns and tolemnt of their students' mistakes. 

Develop a student-centered approach to teaching and learning 

Teachers need to become facilitators and let students assume more 
responsibility for their learning. When activities are planned that actively 
involve students in each lesson, the students can better pnvcss the 
material prcsented and acquire the hmguage as well. 

Reduce and adjust teacher talk 

Increasing the amount of stutlent communication about the subject 
matter is important. 

• Allow students more time to speak. 

• Concentrate on talking about the .subject material rathe, thiin abt)ut 
classnH)m discipline. 

• Be prepaaxl to rephrase questions and infonnation il the students do not 
undersfiuid the first time. 

Increase the percentage of inferential and higher order thinking 
questions asked 

These questions encourai'.e students' reasoning ability, such as hy- 
pothesizing, inferencing. imaly/ing. justifying, predicting, m- language 
used by the teacher or students need not be complex lor thinking skills lo 
be exercised. Hor example, it> help students predict, a teacher might read 
the title of a story ;uid ask. "What will this story tell us?" Teachers need to 
nuxJel critical thinking skills in a step-by-step apprixich to reasoning. 

Recognize thai students will make language mistakes 

During the second language acquisition pnK'css. students make mis- 
takes; this i.s natural in the process of Icaming a language. Make sure that 
the students have undersnxKl the inlbmiation. but lU) not cmphasi/,e the 
grammatical as|x-ct of their re-sponscs. When {Possible, though, nnxld the 
correct grammatical fonn. 



Teaching Multilevel Classes 

fTcqucntly, teachers have classes with students of mixed ability/ 
proficiency levels, mere are several strategies that can help when these 
situations ;u-ise. 

Vse CMfperative learning 

Hiis strategy proviiles for diversity and individuality in learning 
styles and aids students in the scviali/ation prtKcss. Paired and group 
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activities pr«niote student interaction and decrease the luixiety many 
students feel when they must pertoim ak>ne for the teacher in front of the 
class. It is impt)rlant for each student in the group to have a task which he 
or she may acctimplish and thus contribute to the activity (e.g.. by being 
recoaler. final copy scribe, illustrator, materials collector, reporter). The 
ideal size for these groups ranges fm.n 2 to 5 students, (See Cochran. 
1989. for additional suggestions.) Special consideration should be given 
to students whose home culture may make them feel uncomfortable 
participating in cwperative learning activities. While all students sh.yi^'d 
be invited to piirticipate, the teacher should a'spect the wishes ot ^"y 
student who pa'fers not to participate. 

Incorporate peer tutoring 

The students leam and share among themselves with the teacher as a 
facilitator who checks on the students' understanding iuid progress. The 
tutors leam to explain and clarify concepts while the tutored students 
have the benefit of one-on-one interaction in a non-threatening manner. 
Some supplemental texthxiks. such as Enfili.sh Skills for Alaehra (Cran- 
dall. et al.. 19X9). are specifically designed as peer instruction materials. 

Incorpifrate prtKess writing 

I'riKcss writing, though initially implemented in language arts class- 
es, is easily extended into content-area classes. As with all pnxess w riting 
exercises, students begin with pre-writing activities such as viewing a 
film or sharing the reading of an ;inicle that sets the stage for the content 
area topic. Tlic class may also review key concepts and vtvabularv to 
ioconx)rate into the writing. During the process the students leam about 
language — spcvific lo the conien! topic selected — in a meaningful and 
motivating manner. Woat pnK'essing programs arc paniculariy useful 
w ith prixress w riling and should be used if available. They facilitate the 
draft and edit stages of the pnvess and alsti allow students to concentrate 
on their writing style ami organization, not on their hand\H riting. 

Design lessons for discovery learning 

llicse activities allow students to discover new infoniiation on their 
own w iih guidance from the teacher. Teachers help organize the data and 
sometimes set out the privedures for students to follow. Students, indi- 
vidually or in groups, discover the results. Problem -solving activities 
(math) and open-ended exjx-'riments (seience) are examples of discoverx' 
learning. 

Use inquiry learning 

In these activities, students investigate a topic of their own choosing 
aiul teachers aci as facilitators. Tlicy identify a problem, hypothesize 
causes, design prtvedures or experiments, and conduct rcseareh lo tr)' to 
solve the problem. Tliese activities work well in science and swial 
studies classes. 



include infonnation gap activities 

These activities, which include jigs;iws. problen^Milv inji, ami sinui- 
lations, aa* set up so each student (in a class, or more geiKTally, in a 
gamp) has one or two pieces of infonnation needed *o stilve tlie puzzle 
but not all the ncLVssary information. Students must work together, 
sharing infomiation while practicing their kuiguage, rK*gi>tiating. and 
critical thinking skills. 

Plan lesstms anmnd questionnaireslintemews 

Designing questionnaias and interv iew ing asfxmdents are excellenl 
activities tor heleaigeneous student gn^ups. hi the design phase, all 
students can contribute and evaluate t|uesiioiis lor inclusion, hi tlie 
interview phase, the number of people each student may Kr expected to 
interview can be adjusted to the students' ability. Also inier\ iews may be 
conducted in students* first languages, though asponses must be aporteil 
in Hnglish. A aport and iuialysis of the interviexs responses ma\ \k 
conducted oralK or in writing. 



Motivating Students and Providing 
Background Knowledge 

Many XMV students aa at a disadvantage in content classes because 
they lack necessary' backgmund knowledge and/or experiential familiar- 
ity with the topic at hand. Teachers must plan activities in their insiruciion 
to provide some background schema for these students, 

Motivate students with setnantic wehhiriff 

Often used as a pa-writing activity; semantic webbing is also an 
excellent task for students befoa \\v:y read or discuss a new topic. This 
more .sophisticated version of brainstomiing allows students to organi/e 
their thoughts and categori/e infonnation. Students (with or without the 
teacher's assistance) may list items first and web later or they may web as 
they list, creating new strands as categories ivcur to theni- Tlie web is 
tfien used by the students as they write on the topic ( in the exainple below, 
the War of 1X12). using the categories to organi/e their thoughts inli> 
paragraph lonii. 

In the following example, students start with the War of I K 1 2 and add 
on infonnation about the historical event. (Tlie numbers apresent the 
order of students' ideas in building the web.) 
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Use reaUa, iUustrations, maps, photos 

Altlwugh the use of ivalia ami iMhcr visual malcrials is a common 
activity tor language classes, it is less frcqucnlly found in content classes. 
These items provide a quick, often m)n-language-dependenl nwans of 
intrtxlucing students to lesson topic. 

Organize students into small groups, then sharv with whole class 

Hk- icacher may annouiice the lesson topic lor the day and ask small 
groups ol students ii> list what they already know about it. Alter i few 
minutes, the teacher has the groups sharv their ideas with the class as a 
u hole. 

Include "theme"' listening activities 

.ioHKiimes it is helpful to get students "in the nuxxl" for a topic. The 
stage may be set by asking students just to listen to a song, a p(vni. or 
even a short stor> mu\ having a brief discussion about it afterw ards. 

Include discussion of student experience s 

While introducing new uipics in class, encourage students to shaa- 
knowledge they may already have about the topic, along with an\ 
relevant reaMife experiences they may have had. 

Begin units with the k-W-L technique 

Using a standard fomi (scv sample below ). teachers disiribute ihe 
••Know-Wani-U-anied* sheet to students individually at the start of each 
unit. .Students complete the first two categories at this point. The "leamed" 
caiegor> is completed at the close oi' the unit. 
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Adapting IVaditional F^SL lechniques to 
the CJ'ontent ClassnNmi 

animate tcaclKi\ providinii conUMU ba^e'd instniLlHin ami cnntciit 
icaclkMvicathinii 1 J:PsUulcnlsL'aii imnlilN \Uc U)\\n\\ \m liSL Icehniqiics 

h)| lIUMl lONSOIlS. 

Hriufi rvidia into thv lessons 

Tcachc'iN shoiihJ use \isual dispIa\N (o.i!.. iiraplis. Lliaiis. piio!«)sK 
iihjccis. ami aulhcnlK niatciiaU, like iicNHspajvi ami niatM/inv * Iippinus. 
in Ilk' IcsMHiN am! iissi^nincnls. Uicsc help prn\iilc ntMi veihal inlniina 
lion am! ahu help inakh xaritMis leaniinL' sisles. 

Do (knumstrations 

When teachers um* ae!ions, lhe\ i an s\ms\\ ihe meaning ol new wunK 
{eN|Kkiall\ \eibs). explain a seienee e\|viuneni. niiulel laiiLMiaiie tiiik 
linns in the e^^jilexi ol a ilialoj.Mk\ eli . 

/ se filmstrips, films, videotapi s ami audio vassvlh s with hooks 

Homminiz tllnis and iMher audio \isual nKHenals Imni schnol/dis 
liiet nk'dia centers can help improve a ciintent lesson. Il is useful In 
pre\ ieu the audio visual nuiteriais Ivtoie slum ini2 them lo the class, Ixilh 
jot |>i)ssihle language ihtlleulties anil misleading cultural inlnrmalinn, 

thv students do hands-on activities 
Content teachers should plan Un >iudenfs to manipulate new inalerial 
thnnijih hands-4m activities, such as role plays ami simulaiions, TPR 
<Urtal physical tvspoiisc). taboratoiy e\|viink*nis. diawinjz pictures ami 
sti>i\ seijuences. and vvriiinii their tmn math uord nrohlems. 
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Design lessons with music and jazz chant activities 

Language leachers frequently use music aiid chants in their classes, 
Tliesc activities are moiivaling for students and also help teach English 
pronunciation and intimation patterns. Songs and chants on subject aa*a 
topics would work well tix). Although some high school students may be 
aMicent to sing aloud in class, all students should be able to do listening 
activities with music and chants. 

Schedule sustained silent reading (SSR) sessions 

As educators try to promote more student reading \>^ih in ;md out of 
sch(H>K many teachers {often reading, language arts, and HSL) have 
incorporated sustainetl silent reading in their classes. SSR adapts easily to 
content classes and is particularly efTeciive in middle schix>ls. Once a 
week, for example, students chix)!;e a txx)k or magazine and rcad silently 
tor 2(K^() minutes. Tlie teacher reads loo. Teachers with LEP students 
can stixk their classnx^ms with magazines, picture b(x>ks, reference 
btx^ks, and trade lxx>ks on topics they arc studying. There need not be any 
discussion about the reading selections, but some teachers may ask 
siudcnis to till out reading logs (described below). 



In many instances. LHP students need cinjching and pmclice lo 
improve their cognitive prixvssing and puxiuction of content material. In 
order to do so, it is important for leachers to build upon the skills iuid 
knowledge students have alreaiiy mastered. Each lesson should include 
critical thinking and/or study skills. Some of these skills may have been 
iniiially tkveloped in ihe students' first language and will transfer to 
English. 

Examine the topic thnmgh the students' listening and speaking skills 
first; then expand the topic thwugh reading and writing activiues 

Since the students* oral language skills usually develop more rapidly 
than their written skills, teachers can check the students' comprehension 
of the materia! orally and clarify any trouble spots bct'oic intrcxlucing 
rcatling or u riling activities. 

Be conscious of dijjerent learning styles 

reachers can help meet the different learning styles of their students 
bs \ arying the presentation and reinforcement of infomialion. 

• Allcmale activities u> address the visual, aural, tactile, and kinesthetic 
nuxk-s ol learning: 



Meeting the Students^ Cognitive 
Academic Needs 
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• Rnd oui if your studcnis pivfcr u> Icani fn>ni listening to theory i>r th>m 
applying information through hands-on i^iivities; 

• When reteaching infomiaiion* ehcx)se aditTeneni nuxie of instruction. 
(For more information, set* Hainen c/ (//.. 19^).) 

Incorporate thinking skill activities 

When planning eaeh lesson, teachers must canite opportunities to 
fiK'Us on thinking skills. ITiinking skills can be developed through teach- 
er-student questioning or thmugh scheiluled activities like problem- 
solving and decision-making, f^'or example: 

• pneiiicting, categorizing and inferencing aa* easily addressed in the 
wami-up and motivation phases of a lesson: 

• observing. Reporting and classifying, which can be done orally, in 
writing or pictorially, tit nicely into presentation and application phases: 

• sequencing, summari/ing and justifying are skills which suit lesson 
reviews. 

Teach study skills 

LHP students fa*quently need assistiUKV in learning how lo study. 
This is especially true of sUidents in middle schwls. By teaching them 
study skills, teachers will give the students ;ui important tcx>l that they can 
use throughout their academic caaers. Show students how to develop 
and use graphic organizers: 

• outlines for summarizing, for making predictions; 

• timelines for organizing and sequencing events chn)nologically, for 
comparing events in ditTercnt settings (e.g., states, countries); 

• flowcharts for showing proga*ssioii cUid influences on an outcome, tor 
showing cause and clTeci; 

• mapping fi^r examining movement ;uid spatial ablations: 

• graphs and charts for oi^ani/ing and comparing data; and 

• Venn Diagrams for comp;u"ing imd contrasting. 

Tlie follow ing is a sample Venn Diagram to use to examine Christo- 
pher (\>lumbus and Neil Amistmng. Where the two circles intersect, 
students write some similarities. Wherr the circles do not intersect, 
students write some differences. (Some students may only write a few 
wcrds; others, several sentences.) This simcturc can become the draft for 
an essay comparing and contrasting the two explorers. 
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Develop the students' ability to use texts and other written materials 

Since ihe acquisition iif details within a particular conleiit topic is not 
the primary objective of the language course, language teachers iiave 
nioa* lime to develop the students* skills in iuialy/ing: 

• text as a whole — teachers demonstrate how to use (a) the parts ot a 
biH)k (table of contents, index) to find intbmiation and (b) headings, 
subheadings, and illusiralioiis in chapters to organize ;uid enhance the 
inlbmialion 

• passase^f - cachers help students leam to draw inferences, synthesi/c 
infomiation, make Judgments, ;uid provide justifications 

However, because these skills an? demanded of the students (Mice 
they are mainstreamed. content teachers need to incorporate activities to 
review student know ledge in Ihcir areas, \oo. 

Plan activities to train the students in attacking academic tasks, such 
as research projects, problem-solving^ and essay writing 

Ci\rc\u\\y planned academic activities help students make the transi- 
tion from kuiguage class to mainstream content class. Teachers may plan 
a library project, for example, and walk the students through it step-by- 
step, preferably with peer tutors. They may also use prtKcss writing 
methods to help students write essays and reseaa'h reports. 

Present models for writing assignments 

Assignments required by mainstream content classes, like reseaa-h 
papers and laboratory ix^ports, are of particular interest to LEP students 
and their teachers. It is beneficial to discuss the mtxlel clearly so that the 
students know how each section is stmctured and why each section is 
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important. Students should then be given practice using the model befoa* 
doing a requircd assignment with it. 

Checking Student Comprehension 
of the Content 

Use strip stories^ sentence strips 

Teachers write a summary of a lesscMi or Reading {wssage or write out 
the steps for solving a math problem or lor doing a science experiment on 
individual strips — either one sentence per strip or several sentences. 
These strips are distributed, out of sequence, to the students, in gniups or 
as a whole class. The students then oni;ini/e the strips into the proper 
sequence. 

Sample strips for math: 

21/2 ^3»/4 . 
10/4 ^ 1.V4 - 

5<V4 

Set up dialogue journals 

Many sch(K>l systems are adopting "writing across the curriculum" 
appmaches to encourage and impuive student writing. Often teachers 
w ill use joumal writing in their classes. Dialogue journals go one step 
further by having teachers respond to student writing in positive and 
sup|X)rtive ways. Dialogue journals are not vehicles for editing student 
work; they are opportunities for students to express themselves. (For 
further discussion, see Peyton & Reed, 1 

Teachers dcvide how often they want students to write (e.g., daily, 
twice a week ) and how often they will a*ad and comment on the journals. 
Some teachers w ill respond to every piece of writing; others w ill respond 
once a week or less. The teacher comments may vary in length and depth 
lcH>. Also for less proficient students, iCaichers may ask them to start with 
illustrations in their joumals and slowly move into writing. In this way all 
students in a heterogeneous class can participate. 

Some teachers chwse to let writing be entirely student-derived; 
others provide the topics, at least some of the time. Some teachers use 
dialogue joumals for lesson closua* or motivation by having students 
summarize what they leamc^J in the lesson (that day or the day before). 

Although dialogue joumals aa* not designed for correcting student 
work, they can guide teacher instruction. Teachers who see consistent 
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pmblems in student writing or in student compa*hension of the lesson 
topics ciui develop ik*w lessons to address those issues. 

Plan aclivities using drama and role play 

Another language teaching technique that works well in the content 
clussrix>m is us.ng drama. Teachers can ask gix>ups of students to act out 
an event or topic studieti. from the sprouting of a plant to a mtKk 
legislative debate in the stale government. Teachers may assign mles 
impromptu or may have gn)ups research and write dialogues before 
perfomiing. Mime also works well with students fn>m beginning to 
advanced level s of Eng I i sh pa>r!ciency. 

Have students complete reading logs 

These logs can be used in any content class to reflect a*ading done 
from a textbtx>k. a supplemental reader, a trade b(x>k or magazine. ;uk1 
newspaper articles. Three categories may be set up on a staiidard fonn 
(see below): What I understixxl. What I didn't understand, aiul What I 
learned. 





1 





I 



Check comprehension with cloze exercises 

dive exercises, popular for assessing reading comprehension, may 
Iv applied to different subject areas. For many clo/es. teachers write a 
sumiiiar> or take an excerpt (of a reading passage t)r lessoti or class 
activity ) and then delete every ith word. Students then •'flll in the bhuik" 
with teachers deciding :f they w ill sc^ore by an exact word or acceptable 
svord methixl. 

The following is an example of a clo/c passage derived from a 
passage in a civics tcxfbtxik; 

Hie First Amendment says we have of religion, speech. 

the pre-ss and . We can follow any religion. s;iy . 

w rite our thoughts, and meet in . 
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Have students do story summaries 

As the graphic below shows, this activity has both a wriitcn and 
pictorial compiMicnt. Students summ;iri/e a lesson, reading, or experi- 
ence (individually or in gmups). by draw ing illustrations and describing 
them. A fonnat may kxik like this: 




Encourage students to write headlines 

Students can practice their sumniari/ing skills and, as they get moa* 
protlcient, their descriptive language skills, by writing news headlines tor 
lessons and topics discussed in class. For example, leathers may ask 
students to write a headline describing the a'sults of a science experiment 
or to create a title of an imaginary Ixxik ivview o\' a biH)k they had read. 

I^t students perform experiments 

Teachers may pkin perlbmiance-based activities to detemiine student 
comprehension of the subject matter. A traditional exiunple is the lab 
practical for science classes. This idea cim be easily adapted to math 
classes, especially those that use manipulatives. 

Incorporate the IJtA {iMnguage Experience Approach) method 

This meth(xl has grown out of the movement to teach adults literacy 
.skills, namely to read and write. After .students have an experience (e.g., 
going on a field trip), they dictate to the teacher a summary of what 
happened. (Teachers usually record on the board exactly what the stu- 
dents say.) Students then work together to organize the written ideas and 
if desire'd make corrections. Teachers may copy the dictation to use 
another day for review, motivation, or even a lesson m editing. 

In a class with mixed proficiency levels of students, this activity can 
work well in small groups. The most pmfieient student in the group can 
be the scribe while the others contribute, organize, and edit their work. 
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Have students write character diaries 

Frequently in social studies and from time to time in other subjects 
the lives of important individuals in the field arc studied. Students may 
read biographies and trade btx)ks or watch films and vidais and then 
write a character diaiy. chnwicling a week or two in the life of a particular 
individual. Students place special emphasis on the setting of the diary as 
well as the path towards accomplishment that the individual underwent 
during the wcek(s). 



Developing 
Lesson Plans 



In integrated lesst)ns teaclwrs and students work toward content and 
language objectives. When developing lesstin plans for integrated in- 
struction, it is important to identify both types of objectives and plan 
activities accordingly. It is often useful to specify critical thinking or 
study skills to taiget as well. A teacher's or schix)l district's preferred 
lesson format cjin then be used to develop the lesson. 

The lesson format presented below includes four phases: I ) witrm-up 
or motivation; 2) presentation of new material, in whole gmup or small 
gmup work; practice and application of new material; and 4) review or 
infomial assessment to check student understanding. Most lessons also 
contain extension activities to reinforce or extend the concepts covered. A 
series of lessons thematically linkc>d into units provides for sustained 
student interest as well as the opportunity to build systematically on prior 
activities. 

The mixfcl lesson plans in this section deliberately ofler an extensive 
range of techniques and strategies. They demonstrate the possibilities 
available to teachers for making integrated language and content more 
comprehensible. It is important to note that teachers may not have time to 
incorporate all these suggestions into their lesson plans every day, but 
should try to vary the activities they plan. 

Certain pnvedures are more critical than others, llicse are*: 

( 1 ) selecting principal vwabulary tenns to leach as a pre*-aclivity; 

(2) pnwiding the opportunity for students to discuss the infonnation and 
material orally, preferably before any written work is assigned; 

O) designing class activities for student-to-student interaction; and 

(4) deciding to use real literature or adapted materials. 

The following mixlel lesson outline may be used for integrated 
language and content le.ssons. While all lessons should include stime 
language and some content objectives, an individual lesson need not 
address all the subcategoriei vithin. Some lessons may reach content 
objectives from diflercnt subject areas, such as math (use division) and 
science (calculate average rainfall). Some may have literature; some may 
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not. Some may ftviis on reading skills without listening pnietiee. Fnillow- 
ing the nuxiel are two sample lessons illustrating the use ot this outline 
;uid some of the strategies diseusseil earlier. 

Lesson Plan Format: Integrated 
Instruction 

THKMK: 

LKSSON TOPIC: 

()B.IKC:nVKS: 

Language Skills 

Sp«aking/1 Jstening 

Reading/Writing 

Structures 

( (intent Skills 

Thinking/Study skills 

Key Vwabulary 

LITFRATIIRK: 

MAIKRIALS: 



MOTIVATION: 
PRESENTATION: 
PRACTICI'VAPPLK ATION: 
REVIEW/EVALUATION: 
EXTENSION: 
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Sample Lesson 1 

This mcxicl lesson can be used wiih upper clemcntar> and middle 
sehtx)! sludcnis. It may take Kvo lo three days. 

KKY THKMK: AKricultun>— Important food crops {lor American 
sivial studies when discussing Native Americans. Pilgrims, or current 
agricuhural resouivcs: for world stxrial studies wlK-n discussing any com- 
pnxiucing country's agricultural system. ditTerences between agricultural 
and industrial economies, or current events regarding international trade) 



TOPIC: 

OBJKCTIVKS: 
Content: 



Americim studies: 

World studies: 

Language: 

I .islening/Speaking: 
ReadingAVriting; 

Thinking Skills: 



Key Vocabulary: 
IJIKR ATIRK: 
1V1ATKRIAI.S: 



Com 

Recognize dityereni uses of com (in the US/ 
iu-ound the world) 

LiK-ate com-prtxlucing areas on a (L)S/world) 
map 

Recogni/e the role com plays in American 
history 

Recogni/e com as an inifxirt/export crop 



Listen to a fxvm 
Read a ptvm 

C\implete a comparison chart 
Interfwi a ptKMu 

Compare the uses of com in two countries 

vSoU c a problem 

L'se refereiKc materials 

Com, mai/c. kernel, stalk, sheath, husk. crop, 
fixlder. grim!, commeal. imfxirt. ex|X)rl. trade 

"Song of the Comfield." ptx-m by Gabriela 
Misfral (Chilean) 

An ear ot com in husk, individual com kcmels. 
maps (US/world), black line masters of pixMu. 
oulline (US states/world) map. outline chart 



Nt.lL- til simw uuinlriCN [c.^.. l "r;iiKv. ( lomwiis ) ami is lun used In humans as i\x\\: i! 
IS imh UxUk-r. In ulliLTfouittnes (c.j:.. Mf\ici». CJuak-mala). il is a majtn ItHxJ Maple. 
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Motivation: Have two students vcilunieer to close their eyes; give e;ieli a 
kernel of com and ask them to identify it. Show class the kernels and an 
ear ol com with the husk to introducv vivabulary. and ask students to 
share their native Uuiguages' name lor com. 

Presentation: In small gn)ups, ask students to list any experiences they 
have had with com — ^'mw ing. eating, grinding, ciK)king, Shaiv these lists 
with the whole class, and kx)k tor conip;irisons in students' experiences. 

Read the fK>em "Sting of the Cornfield" to the class and ask students 
to discuss the images it cirates for them and if the pi>em applies lo their 
experiences with com. Distribute copies of the ptvni to small groups, and 
ask them to complete the wot kshc\!t- 

As a class, shaa* gn>up resfxmses and discuss the steps of com 
pixxluction from planting kernels to llndinj! com in markets/groceries, in 
comnieal. or in fixlden 

Practice/Application: Distribute the chart to small gu>ups and explain 
that students will examine com in two siates/Vountries, As a class, 
brainstomi additional categories to compare on the chart (^'.i;., if the 
country makes com pnxJucts — meal. oil. etc.). Then, in small groups, 
have students chiH>se their two slates/countries to examine and complete 
the chart, using Reference materials and textbiH)ks. 

Using their group cliari, have students write a few sentences in their 
journals comparing the n>le of com in the tw o states/countries. 

Review: Display the outline map {I iS or world) on an overhead pn>jector 
As a class, develop a key for the map, and have groups share their 
infomiation to plot areas of com agriculture, industry, etc. 7 hen, using 
am)ws to show trade, have students indicate sources of com for areas thai 
do not grow it. 

Home Tasks: 

1 . hiterview parcnts itnd neighbors about their experiences with corn - 
growing, eating, using as fiKlder, etc. 

2. Collect recipes from your culture that use com. 

Kxten<»ions: 

1. Have students bring in news articles or shopping advertisements 
that n^late to com, 

2. Make a display of com prcxJucts (drawings, maga/ine ctitouts, or 
real objects) such as oil, comnieal, comstarcfi, popcorn, etc. 

3. Make popcorn in class; compare a jxipcom kernel to a ''regular" 
kemel, discu.ss n>le of heat in the changes of state in the kernel. 

4. Have students illustrate the pmrni in the lesson. 

5. Prepare a class urcipc hxik of com favorites. 



Ivui lur uses tviiliu Sfi snukms 
identif y mnt uu tiMy, Their inlei esi 
in the topii is enhant eJ when they 
share their nutn e hms^uui^e names 
fof t orn 

Sfiuh nfs uneraet ami diseass prtov 
experiefH vs with unn. 

I he hterafure nunh-ls lani^aai^e in 
the annent eontext Stiulents 
interpret the (Ktem hy desi rihin\^ 
miai^es. Sfiuhnfs (tfdiflerent uhihty 
U'veis areahh' tt* wink in x^rtfups tt* 
i onipU'te tasks 



feat her n.se.s a i hart to help students 
(n x^anize and i otn^Hire the 
iufifrmanon t he ehari pn niat alhnvs 
students to use w ords and phrases, 
applxini: key Mn ahtdary, 



Students do indix ulua/ jnurnal 
wrifins*. 



l eat her i he( ks t lass eomprehensioti 
as a w'hoh' w ith i^rtfups input 
Students also review some map 
skills. 



These tasks and extertsions extend 
and apply the intormatiim students 
learned and shared in elass. The 
at fixities are varied t(» meer the 
at ademie needs and learning* styles 
iff the students. They also involve 
parents and tethers outside fhe 
elassnunn. 
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6. H;ivc Muclcnis hiinj: in com dislK's u> slnuc. 

7. ( AiiKTkan sUii?ics) Kcail ( \un is Mam^ by Aliki. (VVmhl siialics) 
Make a bar iiiaph lo slum lop loni oi liw t tini pnxhii inii counli ios. 

LoiiK-tiTiii pnijiTtH: 

1. Write a sbon stt)i\ aNiiil llu- life ol a kernel, ami diaw eaiitHin 
illnsUalions lo aeeoinpany i! 

2. Keseareh ihe phKliieiioi) ami Hislnbulion ol eoin ihat is piouii in 
one eounlr> aiul expMleti lo anoiliei I Vsipn a seijiieniv Hons ehail. 

}. Iniajiinelhere jsase\eie<lioui:bl inaonnHn which |)hulneesa)in 
ami uses il toi Itxnl. lliis eonniix is \cin jttMn and cannni Imi) eoni trnni 
anoihereounfiA. I he leailei asks v>n to inM-siigaie scseialoplions uhiee 
or four) toi tbisoninfi) and make a reeommendaiion 

Sf mg of the ( Jirntiek i 

In (itihriclu Mistiiil 

llie eaiN ol com 
I.«H)k like linle jziiK: 
Ten weeks in ihe sialks 
Ttghlly held Ihey sua> 

Hiey have liule pililen In// 
IJke thai of ne\v-l>oni baivs 
And niotheriy leases 
Shieltl iheni bom ilew 

And w ilhin ihe sbeaih 
lake liule children hidden. 
With two lhous;Hul uoUlen leelh 
Iliey laugh an.! laujih uilboul reason. 

fii'pnnh'J In iwrnnwinn ^^1 Jn W / ) \\ / S \( ii \( ) i onsff^^in 

Read this |>oeni logelhei and iliscuss it in small groups: 
I . Where is the com the }>4Ki is desc ribing? 
2 What d«v^ the compare ct)m to? 

3. Divs ihe |>tKi like or dislike com? Whal uorcls oi phrases in the 
piKMii justit'y your res}H)nse? 

4. What n)le does com pla\ in your ciilture? 

5. Whal do you think will hap}x?n to the com described in this jM>em? 
Ni)te: A nice addition would be to use the original Spanish version tiU). 
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Sample Worksheet 



riiime for con') 
or imporU'J 
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Sample Lesson 2 

This mixlel lesson plan may he adapleil for grailes 6-12. It pa-scnled 
in lull detail, the lesson may nequirc one lo iwo weeks. 

KKY THKMK: Knvimnmental PoilutHin 
TOPIC: Litiering (Solid Waste) 

OBJFXTIVKS: 



( '(intent: 



Lun^uuge: 

l.isteninjii/Sivalvinsj: 



RcadingAVriling: 

Slruciua'; 
Thinking Skills: 

Kev Xm'abularv: 
Muti'riuls: 



Reeogni/e environmental problems 
Identity litter and patterns of litterinji 
Identify human influences on the en\ ironnienl 



Reeite/lisien to a dialojiue w ith meaningful con- 
tent 

Discuss environmental issues as a whok class 
arul in small groups 

Conduct inter\ iews ami repon orally 

IX'sign a questionnaire, writing questions 
Complete a list or chart 
Write in a journal 

Question |-oniiaiion 

Analyze problems 
Cieneraie solutions 
Infer reasons for human actions 

ijtter. garhiige. dump. mess, environment, trash, 
cause, solution, solid waste, pollution. surNey 

reacher-niade ilialogue. poster, items of trash 
{empiN siHla cans, pafvr wrap[vrs. broken glass, 
etc.) 



1/1 n\ifv wlif!\ ihc snith fits' 
nircii'\i (iihl visihiUs it-pii'sfiiis mhiic 
hdi ki^iiHiiiil inl'>ini<fii<iii iih, i/,/ //,(■ 



Motivation: f/^<;/<»/■c' lesson is pn'scnivd) 

Two weeks befoa- intnxiucing this topic, hang a scenic poster on the 
wall. Some students may ct)mment on the lovely view or ask viK:ahular> 
ijuestions about objects in the scene. Every other day. attach an item that 
might be ci>nsidered trash (candy w rappers, an empty box. an aluminum 
can) lo the }>t).ster, thus creating a "trash collage." Tlie students may be 
curious, but do not reveal the purpose. 
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(To imwducv flh U'.ssiftii 

Turn lo the "Trash Collage" and ask students what tliey think it 
represents. Write student ideas on the board. Finally. thn)ugh guided 
questioning, if iK-cessai>. lead the students to recogni/e that the lovely 
place is being ruined by litter. 

Changing the fiKUs. turn from the poster scene to the Uval envimn- 
nient. and add some additional vcvabulary to the list. Tlwn ask some of 
the more advanceti students to explain wiiy this happens and write 
comments on the boaixi. Some students may venture ci>nsequences of the 
littering pmblem. 

Presentation: A.sk two of the more adviinced students to volunteer to 
come to the fmnt of the class and role play the following dialogue: 

LITI HRING ATSCHCX)L 

Student 1 : l>nrt thn)w that on the ground. 

Student 2: Why not? What's the big deal.^ 

.Student 1 : Our schix)l Iwks like a garbage dump. 

Student 2: So w hat? Tell one of the younger kills lo clean it up. 

Student I : But you littered. 

Student 2: Kveryonc divs it. Teachers do it tin). 

Student 1: You re impossible. Dt) you know what our schiK>l will kH)k 
like if ever>'one continues to litter? 

On the board, write the headings: PROBLEMS. CAUSES, SOLU- 
TIONS, in chiin fomi. Categorize and cxpiuid the viKabulary list with 
student input. Show students a written fonn of the dialogue. 

In order to chcxk on comprehension and practice writing questions, 
have the students take dictation. Dictate the following questions: 

Where are they? 

Who is talking? 

What happened? 

Why is one student upset? 

Does this happen at our schiH)l? 

Have pairs compare their woric and ask volunteers to write their dictations 
on the btwd. Encourage students to peer edit. Discusses relevant gram- 
mar pt)ints {e.g.. question words, verb-noun positions). 

Ask .students to think of additional questions about the dialogue. 
Write the .student-dictated questions on the board. Work as a class to edit 
crR>rs. 

If desired, add questions, such as "Why is there a problem?" (cause) 
or "What can you do?" (solution). 



Ml siiuU nh mit jhv th tfHth- lnh In 
helps them nuikv spm h print 
t otm't tu»is h\ «7 i/(fK' lin n 

l ltllWlflllS till lIlC IhHtlJ 



This «/(ii//'V»«' inninhn in </■' 
inUnn liw ut/v. stmw Ar\ 
ViHiihuhiiX aihl < iiusfs ossiH hihil 
w ith litti i UK 



t'xanipU s (posti'i . thtiio^tici. 
sfihli nls mil tuny t \ptml iiml 
oi jioiru- thai niloinniiu'ii 

I his iiifiyify itm>rpi»alf> stum- 
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/.-.v,,, torn '"^^ vocabulaiy and issues together. Then have pairs ask each 

other the class-genenitcd questions {moK advantvd students should 
answer first.). 

tha,suthiHr,s KevicH. After this suuctured convenvation. ask students to write ten 

questions and answers about the topic (littering). Before they hand it in, 
encourage students to peer eiiit. 

'fha, "'/""^'""/^ task: For homeworic. have students write in their journal abtiui the 

trash they see as they go to and from schix>l for several days. As this tusk 
continues, expand the vtKahulary list under PROBLEMS and put it on a 
poster or chan lo hang in the rcH>m. Make two other posters, one with 
CLAUSES and the other with SOLUTIONS as well. 

ihi y:!,H,pw,»k.,iU'isaUM,ulcntMi Application 2: In small groups, have students discuss the causes of 
ifiumcioiHurmikirt. littering, then share ideas 'vith the class. Write them on the CAUSES 

rx>sler. Then ask groups to consider solutions. Share their suggestions and 
write on the SOLUTIONS poster. 

l!Z T ''' ^^-^i' ^^^^-^ ^^^^P^ design a questionnaire to intei^iew classmates, 

teacherN, neighbtirs, family, and friends. The questionnaire should be 
limited to five questions. If needed, help groups plan their questions, but 
do not provide them with a full list. Possibilities include: 

Does litter bother you? 

Do you litter? 

What do you throw away ;.s litter? 
Why do people litter? 

Who is responsible for solving this problem? 
What can be done about this problem? 

>y'fhn,.„.Unsnu,Uson,lu-,nrHnnd ^ '-'""^"^'^ ^ ^"^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^y^- ^^a^h inler- 

nun rrovuh' < hinfh alum pnn n, r. ^'«*^^v;ng 1 0 people. (If they interv iew non-English speakers, they may ask 
</^ Miu/,'nh expUiin ,ha, ui.sk to qucstuMis in the native language but should write responses in English. ) 

l iu h Mroup i .mnihuh's lo Uw whole FoUow-up and Kxlen.si»n: Have students share this infonnation in their 
. /./y Op,u.nal,nvu-ntauo,,s alio. groups. Have recorder* in the gn)up oiganize the results of the survev and 

W^^^^^^^^ elTrr'" 'T"" '''^ ^'"'^ "^'P ^'^^ ^^^^^^ 

^^y^ organi/ing and prcsen' ig the results of the survey 

(Some students may list the results on posteni, others may do a chan and 
quantify the resptwscs. Some may prepare an oral report or a debate 
between individuals who litter and those who don't. Other students may 
create a role play or drama. Some may design a visual display or collage 
highlighting hcfon' and aficr scenes. ) 

Have students write a composition. Display the paper* and, if appro- 
pnate, encourage some students to submit their work for publication in a 
schtx>l/class newspaper. 



atuJtniK skills 
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l.Qng*term Projects: Expand this Introduction to individual generation These prnjct tsfmifwr smdvnis' 
of and innuence on solid waste pollution to heighten the awareness of ^1!^^'^^''^ '^'^^ 
students to other sources of solid waste (industrial, agricultural, munici- ' * " 
pal) and methtxis of disposal. Design additional lessons to help students 
research sources of solid waste in their communities and learn about Ux:al 
disp«)sal methixls. such as dumping, burying, burning, recycling, etc. 
Students may want to form action groups to decrease solid waste pi>llu- 
tion in their towns. 
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